presently in line wit>i on above national guidelines. Highej^ultion would 
exclude evjen more students from middle-income families from equal educational 



opportunity: Public support of public colleges anduniversities in Pennsyl- 
vania is essential if the ma4or^ policy objectives advocated in ?hls 
statement are to be achieved.. 

(2) Concerted jefforts to Control tuition increases arie being and 



should be made-by independent colleges and universities. Adoption of a 
program .of supplemental institutional assistance grants to independent in- 
sti^:utions serving PHEAA grant holders and the implementation of a system 
of contracts, both recommended herein should assist Independent college^ 
tn- achieving this goal. 
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. ThU document tm, dcveZopzd by an fid Hoc Committzz on thz finance 
HighoA Education cA^zated by thz Pmn^ylvania Association o^ ColZzgos and 
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lege; Clyde E. BlockoA, P/iesident, HaMisbu/ig fijiea Communijty Qpllege}^Jmd---' 
GilmoKe 8. SeavoAS, Pn^osidcnt, Shippensbun^g State ColZege. JiAomt U. 
liegloA, Commissioner ioK Higfien. Education, Pennsylvania VepaAfynilnt OjJ 
Education, seAved ex-oi^icyio.^ . 
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md to the supeAb w/Uting team consiJ>ting o{^ Stanley 0. JkenboAAy, Penn- 
sylvafUa State Univ^ity; LoAAy lostie, Pennsyl^vania State linAveAS^ity; 
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James A. Riaml Executive ViAectoK, Pennsylvania Associxition o{^ Colleges, 
and iiYiivensitie(i) Vredenic K. HiZteA, P/iesident, CommLs^sion ion. Independ- 
ont CoViegu and' Univensities ; and Robent M. KnoeboJi, Executive SecKdtoAy, 
Commission ^on. Community Colleges. 
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A COUVREHENSIVt PROPOSAL FOR 
' ■ * f^N^NClNG\ HIGHER EPUCATIOW W PEMWS/Ll/AWIA 

- . ■ ■ . PREFACE ■ ■ 

* « ' . •- • ^ 

^ ' ' ' ' . . ,h 

Chapter 4 of the April 15, 1971, statement "Proposals by the Penn- 
\ sylvania Association of Colleges and Univef-sities in the 1970's," represented 
^la-^comprehensive plan for financing higher education in the Commonwealth. The 
obje^ctives of the statement largely Remain valid as do the criteria for se- 
lecting me tjiods of finanting.- However, actions of the Federal government, 
reports of the var<(ous^ation^l study groups, changpg- enrollment, patterns, 
and State developments suggest the need for a re-analy^is of,th.e methods of 
financing Pennsyl*vania higher education. This re-analysis is the purpose of 
this statemenT.^'^-- 

IWTROPtiCTIOW Y 

A comprehensive higher education prc^gram in the Commonwealth requires 
an equally comprehensive system of f i nance: H Although conventional college-age 
enrollment growth ^has stabilized, more people now seek more services from more 
Pennsylvania colleges and universities than A any time in our histor^: Ex- 
panded demands for services .during the 1960*sl|)roughtj expanded costs, and as 
a resultT many'^titutions of higher learning! public as well as independent, 
faced and are still facing unprecedented finan^^l pressures -- some of crisis 
proportion. Many independent institutions have^hie financial stabil ity 
for the short run, but only at considerable cost lli%nstitutional vitality. . 

- m ^ ID 

The long-term financial outlook 'depicted in the McKihSey Study ^ ^ remains 

• (1) Study^'of the Financial Condition of Independent Higher Ed^ucation in the 
Commopwealth of Pennsylvahia (Commit ion for Independent Colleges and 
Universities, 1971) 

5 . ' . 
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unctiaaQed. ^ Within this context, it is essential that the objectives of the 
higher education financial poJicy.be understoocj, that the criteria against 
whtch ^alternative, methods of finance are judged be made explicit,' and that 
a comprehensive and integrated program of finance be proje(|ted., 

OBJECTIVE 

Five pr*incipal objectives must be achieved in the/development and 
implementation of methods and systems for financing higher educatipn programs 
in the Commonwealth. It is essential to insure that.: 

1) Public ^needs and social responsibilities ar^ met; 

2) 'institutional accountability is maintained;/ 

3) High-quality higher education services are/provided at the 
lowest reasonable cost; 

4) Adequate advance planning is available to /students and to 
"institutions to insure'full educational opportunity and 

program effectiveness;^ 



5) Equality of educational opportunity is achieved, 

, . The principal objectives to be achieved thriou^gh the investment of 
public funds in higher education is the satisfactiori of public needs and the 
fulfillment of public responsibilities. It js the responsibility of s^iety 
to insure, that eaqh^individual is able tb develop his talents to the fulle^tv 
It is also essential to meet the needs ©f society, for liighly-trained pro- 
fessional persons for scientific, technological aryJ social discoveries and 
innovations. Diversity -- among higher ^ducpition institutions, in educational 
programs, and in opportunities for personal choice -- is essential if the needs 
of in(;|ividuals and' the'^n^eds of society are to be met. Policies, of higher 



education finance are effective to the extent that they sustain this di^ver- 
sity and enable colleges and universities to be responsive to public needs 
and priorities. 

): , • ■ ^ " • ' 

-It is esseiltial that policies and methods of finance irfSUJ^e public 
accountability for the use of public funds;^ The expenditure of public funds 
can only be made in terms of the realization of public purposes. Whether 
public funds are invested in public institutions, or in independent colTeges 
and universities^ or whether grants and loans of public monies are made tq 
,assist students, the purposes for which such funds are "Invested must be made, 
explicit and in accord with public needs and priorities. Public accountability 
^. therefore requires that methods of financing insure a direct relationship be- 
tween the allocation of funds and the realization of purpose. 

\ Qiuititij and E^jldlency " ^ . , 

Third, policies and methods of finance must insure both quality afid 

economy in higher education programs and services. At nil time in theiip history 

have American coMeges and Vuniversi ties, faced greateirxhallenges to improve, 

their effectiveness and to lift the quality of their services to society. Si- 

.. " t, ^ , 

multaneously, colleges and universities are- pressured to "increase their^ef- 

ficiency, productivity and .economy of operations. QuaVity and efficiency go 

■ /' 

hand in hand, for improved effectiveness of higher education programs will be 

/ 0 . - i 

possible only if a'dequate re^urces are available, but resource requirements / 

i « \ ' ^ 

are , so extensive that they must be accompanied by greater efficiency and* 

economy of operatidn^^Within this context, policies and methods of higher 

educat/ion finance must insure that higher education .services of high quality 

• / 7 
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are provided to the citizens of the Commonwealth and that these services' 

are made available at the lowest reasonable cost, without unnecessary 

» # 

^'duplication an^ with maximum efficiency ahd economy. 



\ *It must be the aim of public policy and methods of higher education 

y 

finance to enable adequate. advance planning by students and by institutions. 

*> 

The inability of students to plan their finances in advance and t6 anticipate 

thai r "options with s^pme assurance leads. to uncertainty and, for many, to a 

potential weakening^of educational o|)portunity. Advanced financing planning 

is equally essential to Institutions ^and to the public interest. 

^ \ * 

' Equattty o*S' Educa^ncUt'Oppo^iXayu;ty 

/ Itr is essential that policies and methods of finance insure equal 
access tq higher education institutions. Nationally, students from the 
Jjigher-incpme groups are fair more likely to attend college thai^ are lower- 
income students. Increasingly, students from middle-income families face 
financial barrjers to college attendance. These financial barriers .must be 
removed to Insure equality of higher educational opportunity. In addition, 
to financial barriers, certain students, because of prior- experiences , may 
have educational h^ndiqaps that prevent them from gaining access ^to equal 
oppor.tunity in our society. Finally, equality of educational opportunity 
.can be made available only if there is access to all kinds of institutions : 
public and independent, community college and university, large institution 
and small. - ' 
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If the above policy objectives are to b6 achieved — insuring that 
public needs are^met, that there is full publip accou^ntabil ity, that both 
quality and economy are assured, that there ois adequate advanced planning^ 
and that quality of educational opportunity is maintained sound c^iteria 
must be avaij^ble as guide? to the selection and evaluation of alternative 
methods for higher education finance..' The criteria as well as the policy 
objectives they are intended to'achij^ve should apply regardless, of the nature 
of the institution, public or independent » or its specific role in the com- 
prehensive higher education program in the Commonwealth. Eight'^cri ter.ia are 
listed below: ^ 

, • .1)' Vl\)2MAXy oj Choldt . Diversity, pluralism, freedom of choice, 

and expanded higher education opportunity are available through the ' 
differentiated system of publicly-supported higher education and 
through the preservation of the contributions of public and inde- \- 
pendent' higher education. Plans for "financing Pennsylvania higher* 
education should "take a broad view of total higher education ca- 
pacity, public and independent. The distinctive contributions of 
all components of/the totf^ programs should be sustained and . , 
strengthened.^,.-^ 

' 2) Functional ^ccountabltit^ . ^ Although institutional self-interest 
and the broadly defined public interest frequently will coincide, the 
statement of the public interest should be clear in the allocation of 
public monies to public on independent institutions. 

'f 

3) A Camom/j^ciith Sy^tm . Unwise duplication and unnecessary prb- 
liferation of higher education programs and resources should be a-*- ^ 
voided. Differential functions among institutions must be respected. 
The Commonwealth should also be mindful of existing resources in in- 
dependent institutions afld utilize those resources when it is socially 
and economical ly'sound to do so. While first priority must be given 
to the allocation of public funds in public institutions, the allo- 
cation of public funds to \util ize' resources of n'ndependfent institu- 
tions in the public interest is also important in a coordinated 
State-wide program. \ y 

4) Sound IhanaQmmt V^uyiticjOJi . Programs of assistance to public as 
well as independent higher education should encourage efficient 

9 , 
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management, a high level of quality control, and sound planning at 
^ the institutional level. Policies and programs, of assistance shou-ld 

I not, for example, inadvertently bririg about the' raising of prices 

(tuitions), or result in an unintended misplacemlent of ' institutional 
mission or priorities, such as in areas of graduate, professional or 
technical education. , Such goal displacement can increase rather than 
relieve, cost pressures. 

5) Siitoxitivltti S\ipponZ . Differentiated mission requires differ- 
, entiated support. Not all colleges and universities, public or in- 
dependent; can be assumed to serve equally the public interest or 
all public heeds, nor should public funds be used to sustain at a- 
subsistence level institutions that might better be dissolved or 
merged. 

6) ShoAod fiJ>cal\2MpoYii,lblJU;tvi . Multiple sources of institutional ^ 
support sustain a quality of academic freedom' and vitality not likely 
under a- more restricted single source of institutional support. Pub-* 

*lic policy and programs should be designed to encourage institutions 
to develop multiple support systems and should stimulate rather than 
* diminish the growth of traditipnal private supportf sources. 

7) AdaptabAXity and hl^xlbUAXt^ . Public support programs should b? 
flexible, open to changing conditions, and capable of public control. 

^ Equity, efficiency, and effectiveness require that programs, policies, 
and formulae for financial support to higher education be reviewed 
frequently and that they be change'd appropriately to conform to chang- 
. ing societal needs, changing institutional mission and changing con- 
ditions in the total pattern of public and independent higher education 

^. ' 8) Lzqal and ComtitutionaZ Cona^m. Policies and programs of in- 

stitutiortel and student support must be legally and constitutionally 
sound. , If legal or constitutional barriers stand in the way of what 
would otherwise appear to be sound public policy, appropriate steps 
should be taken to modify the legal or f onstitutional structure, but 
it should not be violated. 

V " A comprehensive and effective program of higher "education in Pennsyl-^ 

vania requires equally comprehensive and effective methods for allocating re- x 
sourc?s--among. institutions and students. Further, such a program must be de- 
signed in light of the most current knowledge and developments in higher edu- 
cation finance. Four major factors of a recent nature- bearing on financing 
higher education are examined in the pages that follow: actions of the Federal 

10 
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government, reports of the various* national groups studying higher education, 
enrollment trends, and State developments • Recommendations are presented un- 
der two topics: Financial Aid to Students and Financial Aid to Institutions. 

o{i thz TzdoAoZ QovoAmzYit have been toVeduce institutional 
aid and to redirect Federal higher educatibn resources to students. The EWu- 
cation Amendment? of 1972 were hailed as landmark legislation in this regarc|. 
Basic Opportunity Grants (BOG's), similar to PHEAA neeci-based grants, rapidly 
are becoming the Federal government's prijnary vehicle for support to higher 
education. Although the size or grants. awarded in the first year was small 
and grants were limited to freshmen, the Administration ha's requested major 
increases. All indications are that Federal appropriations , for BOG's will 
increase several times over the next f^w years/ The Education Amendment^ of 
1972 also included inducements in the form of matching grants'to states' that 

I 

increase their appropriations for need-based grants. The Amendments provide 
also for student- fol lowing grants to institutions, although this provision was 
not funded and a^^^Senate amendment to renew the provision was abandoned fn ,com*- 
mittee. Federal loans to higher education students have. 1 ikewise been put on 

a need base. Graduate education would be funded on a student-per-capita basis, 

If 

ImplicjcuUon6 : (1) The Federal government is beginning to operate in 
the same area as PHEAA, although at present and in the foreseeable future Federal 
limits on the amount of support and number of students that can be aided i$ 
such that PHEAA must provide the 'major support to Pennsylvania students. 

"(2) Institutional grants from the Federal government 
have been cut drastically, especially for research universities, making it 
necessary for the states to continue to provide the bulk of institutional 
support. ' . 

11 
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(3) State f inane ing'.pol icy is affected by FerferaV 
actions and intentions; state efforts should not.diipl iGa|e Fedora V efforts. 

(4) Students from' middle-^income families, f ol' the 
most part, do not qualify for either Federal grants or loans. Further", they 
are faced with higher tuition resulting in part from escalating costs and the 
reduction of Federal grants to institutions. 

(5) Federal matching grants to states may induce manj? 
states to increase appropriations for need-bas?d student grant programs, par- 
tipularly those states presently having only limited student grant programs. 

^\ ,(6) Student-following grants to institutions'^are un- 

likely to occuX^t the Federal level. 

(7) Fo)r some institutions, it may vi)e costly to accept 
Federal (or state) grant recipients. These students often require additional 
financial assistance and are a further financ.ial drain on institutions be- 
cause they require special counseling, expanded curricula, minority affairs 
offigi^S^i etc, ^ . • 

\/aAyioii6 nationpJb 6tady gKoup6 have, since 1971, issued comprehensive 
plans" for the finance of higher education. Groups such as the Carnegie Com- 
missiori and the. Committee for Economic Development have given attention to the 
total higher education financial condition and to l>ow each segment of finance^ 
relates to 'a^ll others. These reports ^have aroused considerable public dis- 
cussion and debate. Principal' recommendations are .that additional resources 
be directed to undergraduate student grants and -toarvs and that maximum stMdent 
grant amounts be raised. To free theimc6ssary resources, they advocate that 
tuition in the public institutions be raided to the point that it represepjts 
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from one-third to orje-half of the instructional costs, the/specifi( 
"depending, on the document cited. THfe Carnegie proposal sygg^ti that the . 
tuition gap be reduced to the extent t;hat private' college tuitions represent 
two and one-hajf times public college tuitions. The reports generally con- 
sider the funding of gradya^e education properly to be the domain of cate- ^ 
gorica^^ grants to institutions, comptlted ..on^. the basis of the number of 

^ ^ ' ' - ■ . ^ ' ' y 

graduate st^udents. Enrolled. , ' , 

- ■ -I * 1 
Tuitions in the Cortimonwealth's c5l leges fall toward the upper end of 

the .range of t^^^^^^ by the study groups. State-related uriiver- 

sity tuitions 'are^ or near the maximum recommended, betng about onfe-^alf of 

instructional costs\ State-owned institutio|[i tuitions constitute about 40 to 

45 percejit of instructional costs. Commui^ity (college tuitions are approximately^ 



'"'^ ,50 -percent d^^3^ costs. The^r^tio between tuitiorr charges in the ^ 

.public and il^pe^ent coll^ and universities also approximates the recom- 

\ \ ^ f ( . ' u ■ ■ 

mendations of the national ^udy groups. ^ . ' « . 

ImptidotloYi^ : "U ) AVI. major*" national, reports are based on'a "zero 
SLim" assumption by which is .assumed that the total pool of resources avail- 
able to higher education. p'atiortally will ndt'expand significantly ih the fore- 
seeable future!^ Most reports, however, recognize regional and^ate^ differences • 
and advocate equalizing actons on the pirt of many state goyernments^^which, the 



re|3orts hold* should expand their higher education effort to seek, prioritV with • 
leading\States. 

... -> ' •* 

, , „ / (2) Pennsylvania, which ranks 42nd among the 50 states 

ir> the per capfta amount directed to higher education and 45th when state per 

capita incofme is considered, ^sihould reasonably expect that state higher ^u- . 

-cation funding will 'expand to gain parity vfith comparable states. This is not 



to say that the^ rat^e of increase in, state appropriations for higher edu- 
^cation need be H the leyeVof the 1960''&. The era of jtremendous enro>1ment . 
grov(th is behind U3; the campuses have largely been built and the needs of . 
the great, mass of new students have been met. Nevertheless, Pennsylvania 
has some .'major CAtchUrl up to do '^in the support of higher, education. 

i (3) Juitiorts in Pennsylvania's public institutions 

are already near or beyortd the recommendations of the vaihious study groups, 
evenrthoUgh the study groups set target dates from five to ten years for the,, 
realization of- their goals. • . . . 

Changing m^ottimnt pa;tteA)tA suggest many new considerations bear- 
ing upon higher education finance policy. Enrollment forecasts by the U.S. 
Census Bureau have been revised downward three times in the past three years. 
According to Census Bureau^ forecasts, enrollments wouT^d increase by.Jthree 

million in the 70' s (most of which has already been"^ realized), decrease by. 

"* " ■' •7!' • * ' 

one millian 4n the 80*s, and increase again'by 2.7 million in th^e 90"s. A 

September report of the Carnegie Commission also^ revise^ downward its earlier 

enrollment projections in a. similar fashion. The declining portion of white 

males attending college in.the cplTege-age group Is an important factor (from 

44 percent at its peak to 37 percent ^ 1973); but'^the primacy reason, for these 

downward forecasts in higher education enrollment's is, at least for the next 

20 gr so years, an irreversible on%: ^ lowered birth rates. 

Trends in Pennsylvania appear to be consistent with those observed 

* ' ^'^^^ . 

nationally. Early data for 1973 show only an estimated .7 percent enrollment 

increase in the^State-owned ln$tttutions, compared to a 1.8 percent gain in 

1972. A substantial portion of institutions, irTcluding some independent 
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colleges. State-owned colleges and conmiunity colleges, experienced net en- 

•\ ' ' ' 

rollijijent declines in 1973-74. Among the four State-related universities, the 

X ' ' " \ 

1973 «jnirollments are essentially unchanged. . , 

If the national pattern is followed completel'y in Pennsylvania, the 
slight enrol I'feent gains will be solely in terms of part-time students. Al- 
though the number of traditional full-time students nationally has dropped 

t 

slightly, a "new" student clientele is emergtng. These are the non-traditional 
students, ^ome of whom ajre employed full time, some of whom are housewives, - 
and some' ofl whoiftiV-e retired f^ersons. They are tfitftivated differently from 
traditional\tudents, and they^have somewhat different educational needs. 
Their needs i^epresent the new demarvis to be met by higher education in the 
"Coiflmonwealth.and policy must'be formulated in light of this reality. 

Jmptlccition^ : (1) Policy recommendations bas6d on the, assumption 
that there are or will be mpre students than places are not realistic. En- 
rollments in some Pennsylvania public and independent institutions are de- 
cliningj leaving m unused capacity, ^Public policy must reflect the reality 
of stabilized and even declining college enrollments during the .next decade- 

- '■ ' ^ ^ (2) Facilities construction will become a* far lower 

priority, "'although there will continue to be a need for building maintenance 
and repairs and occasional replacement- Renovation and remodeling will be 
necessary to serve char^gir^ functions • ^ 

■ ' ■ ■ ' .. ' 

State devttopmerU^ have been considerable since 1971, but' two bear 

specific mention- Since the passage of Act 195, collective bargaining has' 

entered the^ higher education scene in the Commonwealth. The entire State- 

owned system hat been organized and now forms a single bargaining unit- Many 



community colleges have become engaged fully in bargaining.. The State- 
related univiersi ties are in varyiftg stages of the process of collectiyje 
bargaining. 

Although costs continue to rise in all sectors, the community col- 
leges experience particular difficulties because their per student reim- 
bursements from the State are fixed by law. Further, certain commani^ col- 
lege programs that -are particularly expensive are' experiencing heavy demands 
as the job market shifts; and, with the expansion of non-traditional studies, 
new students are demanding new services. An added complication is that com-, 
munity callege students, whose local and county governmental agencies have 
decTlinea to join a cownunity college financing district, must pay dbuble 
tuition to make up for the one-third cohtributibn expected but not ^received 
from sponsoring governments. Presently, there is little or no State sup- 
ported incentive to expand the availability of community college services 
in areas where there are no community colleges. 

... "JmpJUcatlonA : (1) A§ might have been anticij)ated, the drafters of 
Act 195 were not able to foresee all the difficulties that were to arise as 
a result of collective bargaining. One major difficulty has been the timing 
of appropriations and the implementation of contracts. Presently, contracts 
are made ^operative prior' to the appropriation bf funds by the Legislature,' 
causing seriou>s problems of institutional management and uncertain conditfons 
for faculty members. ' . ^ 

4 (2) The existing legal limit of Commonwealth subsidy 
of $400 per full-time equivalent student for community college operation does 
not reflect increasing costs. It is especially inadequate to meet the costS 
of technical programs, considering rising costs and student demand. 
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(3) Programs of a non-traditional nature that are 

* 0 

coming to serve higher education's, "new students** are not supported ade- 
quately by present financing schemes. 

(4) Students residing in, non-sponsoring community* 
college districts are unfairly treated in terms^of the high tuitions they ^ 
must pay. While^'enrollment trends may limit the need for starting of new 
campuses, equal student access must be guaranteed through utilizing existing 

: facilities morS effectively to deliver educational services. 

The following recommendations are organized in three' parts. First ^ 
M are suggestions related directly to studisnts. Second are recommendations 
concerning institutional grants, and third are suggestions concerning tuition 
, policies. • 

VlmYioAjaJi Aid to StudeM^ > RtcommdcvUjQyUi 

The costs of attending college have Increased drainay'cally over the 
last decade. Tuition charges, no matter how modest, have' served as a barrier 
to college attendance for some students,. The .cost of living away from home 
.can further restrict student choice among "institutions and may, in fact, make 
a college education for many students unlikely or impossible. The Common- 
wealth has the obligation to assist in the development of each person's full 
potential and to meet the complex manpower needs of our society. It, there- 
fore^ also has an obligation to insure that there is equitable access to 
Pennsylvania's higher education programs, regardless of ability to pay, for 
all citizens of the CommonweaUh who can benefit from study at the college 
level. 
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The Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Agency is designed to 
assist students who, without CommonweaUh assistance, would not be able to 
enroll in the institutions of higher learning of theijr choice. Thousands 
of Pennsylvania residents have been able to obtain a college education as a 
result of this program. Even with its successes, further improvement and ex- 
pansion of the program are recommended if it is to serve fuT4jrthe heeds of 
studfents and of the Commonwealth. The following recommendations are advanced;, 

' ; (1) The maximum PHEAA grant should be raised to $2,000 and the family 
income ceiling should be raised to $20,000. State grants to low-income stu- 
dents are too small to allow adequate freedom of choice among institutions, 
the increasing financial burden is coming to rest on middle-income students 
who should/now be granted some State subsidies. 

/2) Efforts should be made to achieve more effective cor^eTation of 
all forms of student aid from Federal, State and local spurces. Appropriations 
should be made in time for student awards to accompany offers of admission. A 
closer correlation of info^rmation collection and utilization between PHEAA and 
institutions should be^explored. \ " 

(3) Expansion of the PHEAA program should attempt to take aaVantage, 
where practical, of Federal inducements for additional State initiatives in 
this^.area. Although it is always, difficult to anticipate Federal actions, 

the existing Federal legislation would, if fully funded, match State initiatives 
In the student grant area on a dollar-for-dollar basjs. 

(4) The Commonwealth should exercise the initiative in'urging other 
states to establish reciprocal a^^rangements to allow students to transport 
State grants across State lines. Presently, Pennsylvania exports far more 
dollar support for higher education than it imports, largely due to the 
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restrictive policies of most .bordering states. The net outflow is about 
$7.5 million. ..If after concerted effort reciprocity is not broujjjrt/^bout, 
present policies should be reassessed and priorities revised with lirni- 
ition to reciprocating states. ^ . ' - - 

\ 

— — ~ ^ 11,-^ — * 

" It is essential that effective methods of financing higher edu- 

cation institutions be devised to insure that public needs and priorities 
are addressed and fully met, that tuition and fee charges are conducive to 
the fullest possible higher educational opportunity, that institutional ; " ' 
accountability is insured and that high quality programs and services ^re 
provided at reasonable cost. • /' ^ ^ - . 

The Commonwealth Master Plan f6r Higher Education defines the pri- 
mary responsibilities of the Commonwealth Universities, the State-Downed col- ' 
leges and university, and the community colleges in Pennsylvania. ^ As set 
forth in the' Plan, Pennsylvania must place" first priority on maintaining a 
strong apd viable public higher education sector, responsible to Common - 
wea1tJ\ needs.\ Only through en^lightened public support can these institutions^ 
continue to provide the educational quality and equity essential in Pennsylvania 

The cost of attending college presents a problem to the vast majority/ 

* ■ 

of students and their families. The great bulk of eollege students come from 
families of low and middle irtcomes. They depend upon relatively low tuition 
levels and on adequate financial aid. Even though A small propprtion^of stu- 
dents may be able tt pay more, there is profound democratic merit In having 
student bodies that are a mixture of aTl economic sectors. Moreover, the 
fundamental justification of public support of public higher educ^tldn and 

(15) - 
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of a financial aid program for s^tudents in all institutions that pub- 
lic benefit accrues from th>s education clearly tn excess of personal* . 
benefit* „ / . 

' .The Master Plan also considers. the independent colleges'ahd uni- . 
vei^sities within the State as integral components of a comprehensive' pro- " 
*gram. It reflects the historicgil concern for' those independent institutiohs 
whose 'pn^sent and ftiture capacity to render service and tg meet new* re- 

I sponsibilities tias^'be^n instrumental to the total higher education (effort. 

i» " " ^ * 

It is cTe%rly in the - public interesrf'to sustain access to and insureHhe 
contributions of Pefnrtsyl vania 's independent colleges aod universities, 
which now educate over 42 percent , of all our higher education ^tudents, - 

' Public as well as independent institutions have a special obli- 
"gatlon to insure that full educational opportunity is available to students 
.who have been disadvantaged by *yirtue of limited financial resources pr by 
prior educational handicaps. Financial' aid for disadvantaged students must 
be made available, but equally important is the need to .provide special edu- 
cational programs, counseling and remedial work to help these students over- 
come prior educational inadequacies. Financial support must, be alloca*ted to^s 
institution^, public and independent, to support the. development and operatio 
of effective programs in this area. , ^ ' 

Within this context, the following recommendations are offered: 
(1) 6ve> the riext decade, total State expenditures for higher edu- 
cation in the Commonweal th should be increased to gain parity with the 
national norm. Per capita expenditures by State government for higher edu- 
cation are unusually low relative to other states, largely, because the 
significant independent sector has assumed ijiuch of the responsibility and 
because or the^relatively hjgh tuitions paid in the public sector. 

■ • .. ; _ 20 :■ " :r . ; , 
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(2) State financing patterns should be designed with full cog- 
mzance of the direction of Federal legislation. In order to conserve 

^the higher education resources of the Commonwealth, State legislative 
aims should reflect ain awareness of the higher education funding thrusts 
of the Federal government. 

(3) Institutional incentives fpr capital improvements (e.g. in- 
terest-free construction loans) should be studied carefully to place 
greater emphasis on renovatii^ and change of function. Present uncer- 
tainties in enrollments and projected declines in the r^te of enrollment 

"growth suggest the wisdom of this policy.' ' ' 

(a) It fs rc^pnended that interest-free loans be provided in 
independent and publ^^jc institutions for, approved proje^c^in which the pubr 
lie need can be clearly demonstrated. ^ 

(4) The current institutional\rant program to pi^ovide special edu- 
cational assistance to disadvantaged students^Act 101) should be reviewed 
and! where appropriate, revised to inc/eaSe institutional flexibility in the 
administration and. operation of such programs and to insure full funding. 
The costs incurred in providihg services for disadvantaged students are in 
excess of the amounts, provided by Act 101. While not all institutions should 

attempt to provide special programs for disadvantaged students, those insti- 

V' ■ '" ■ 

tutions having, made this commitment must bave the freedom and encouragement 

. • ■> . u 

to develop programs tailored to be effective in a given institutional setting 

(5) The piuncil of fitlgher Education, with the support of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Colleges and Universities, should urge vigorously/ 
that the General Assembly solve the problem of advanced authorization of 
appropriations to institutions and^ to PHEAA. Action on appropriations^^tends 
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to come six months to a. full year- later than needed for sound plannthg fftnd 
"operations,, Per sonriei decisions, including salary p-lanning, ar6 cliff i cult 
and confusion and waste result when institutions do not know what their 
ap'propria'tions will be.' During strategic times of the year, when decisions 
involving employment of faculty, the setting of admissions policies, the 
ordering of equipment, and the scheduling of 'classes a>e made, fiscal un- 
certainties often result in :less than optimal decision making. 

For *many institutions, late legislative' appropriations complicate 
the settl,e^ent of collective bargaining contracts. The present situa^tion 
results in severe management problems and faculty uiltertaihty^ It is to 
. the advantage of all parties that final collectiYfi, bargaining 'agreements 
be reached, wKere possible, following legislative action on appropriation^. 

^ (6^) Public policy and, programs should be designed to stimulate 
rather than diminish the groVth of traditional priv^ite supfJortV The ef- ■ 
/ectiveness of hi.gher education institutions, bo;t1i public and independent, 
has been enhanced 'by the long tradition of private gifts and grants.- - The' % 
existing pluralistic form of institutional support has sustain^ed a quality^ 
of academic freedom and institutional independence that would have been I'm- 
possible if institutional support had been restricted to a single source. 

(7) In the allocation of public funds; first priority must be piven 
* to supporting public institutions. The Commonwealth has worked to construct 
.the basic elements ess^ential to a viable 'system of public higher education 
' and that system must be preserved. . * , : . 

; (8) State financing policy should recognize th'at priority funding for 
public institutions must be clearly upon the institutional grant morfe. Federal 
policy* has- selected direct stCidfent assistance as its primary vehicle for' 
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support vto higher education, with' the assumption that the states will accept 
responsibility for institutional funding^. The reports of the various national 
studj^ groups also recommend this division of financing responsibilities by 
the set)arate governments. * ' 

(9X,Irnmediate efforts should be directed to the development and per- 
fection of differentiated formulae. as primary guides for arriving at appro- ^ 
priations for the State-owne€l:„and State-related colleges and universities in 
the Commonwealth. Different formulae are required for each^of the two maj^ 
segments in order to insure that purposeful differences tn functions among ^ 
public institutions are reflected, the funds allocated to each institution 
must be appropriate to the ^particular functions of that ihstitutioa. 

(10) The existing legaT limitation of Copionweajth subsidy of $400 
per full-time equivalent studept for annual operatihci costs of community col- 
leges shbuld be raised. The legal limitatioyi shouli! be reviewed and, if 
necessary, revised annually td insure that the legal limitation on costs does 
not restrict community college programs^ o 

The existing legal limitation for speciialized career, programs should 
be .raised to $1,700 per full-time equi'valent stjjdent. Of critical importance 
to Pennsylvania's community colleges is* passage of legislation that would help 
to cover the rising co^ts of these relatively expensive programs. 

(11) Consideration shou.ld be given by the State to the possibility of 
providing support tb help cover the expensive first' phase of development of 
community college services. Such support^ would enable institutions to broaden 
their program" offerings, particularly in hon-traditional areas, and serve mor^ 

fully the cause of open access and equal opportunity in Pennsylvania higher 

" ' »^fi . • • •• " ■ . 

edu£ation** 
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(12) Act 346, providing for post-secondary institutes in connection 
with area vocational-technical schools, should not be implemented. The State 
already has an adequate educational system for meeting the needs to be served 
by this bill. Pennsylvania can ill afford further .proliferation of college 
levef educational programs. . 

(13) Legislation should be enacted to allow a "charge back" to the 
county or to the school district in which the student resides, the sponsor's 
share of normal tuition and fees from non-sponsoring districts. This would 
allow the charging of regular tuition^ to these community college sjtudents. 
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^ (14) In the allocation of public funds to independent institutions, 

\ . 
sttldent-fol lowing grants (supplemental institutional assistance grants) should 

be funded at a level that will, in part, compensate Independent institutions 

for the costs of educating holders of PHEA|^ need-based grants. The education 

of these Pennsylvania students with finaricial need is clearly in the public 

interest. The sum of $600 should be awarded to independent institutions for 

each PHEAA grant recipient enrolled. Such grants are to be administered by 

the Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Agency. 

{!§) A system of contracts 'should be esfal?lished in Pennsylvania to 

provide direct assistance to independent 'institi*tions in accord with defined 

public needs not met in the public sector. The unused capacity of the inde- 

I) 

pendent sector ;should be utilized where the public sector is deemed insuf- 
ficient. Therefore, although priority in fundir\g must be to the public sec- 
tor, some independent colleges might well assume a supplementar^y public role 
and be financed accordingly through contr^acts. , ^ 
(a) The State should continue to assfst .with the, operating costs 
of the presently State-aided institutions while converting^ to the contract mode 
for these insti.tutions. ^ . 
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(b) Proposals for the creation of new academic programs or 
the expansion of existing ones through the contract mode should be con- 
sidered in light of present or possible future unused higher education 
capacity in the Commonwealth. 

(16) It is recommended that the legislation establishing the Penn- 

TV 

sylvania Higher Education Facilities Authority be continued. The Authority 
assists in the financing of construction of capitaj facilities at independent 
institutions of higher education through the sale of long-term bonds, repaid 
through a pay-as-you-go lease-back system of capital investment, 

TtuZion^Ch/VigeA ; Rzcommzndation& 

/ Students enrolled in Pennsylvania colleges and universities," public 
and independent, already carry a major share of the costs associated with 
college attendance, including tuition, books and educational materials, liv- 
ing expenses, and income lost by leaving or not entering the labor market.: 
Of these costs, tuition charges are among the most visible and can present 
significant barriers to freedom of access to higher education opportunity. 
As pointed out earlier, an effective program of financial aid to students is 
essential to meet this problem. It is also essential, however, that tuition 
and fee charges be kept as low as possible to assure the widest possible ac- 
cess to higher education, 

(1) For the foreseeable futures; tuitions in the public institutions 
of the Commonwealth should not be raised above their present already high 
levels. Appropriations tp Pennsylvania public colleges and universities 

must be made with the full recognition that tujtioa, lev'els are already high . 

y ■ ' 

— among the highest in the Nation's public institutions -- and are 
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/presently in line with or above national guidelines. Higher tuition would 
exclude even more students from middle-income families from equal educational 
opportunity. Public support of public colleges and^universities in Pennsyl- 

vania is essential if the major public policy objectives advocated in this* 

r ^ / . ■ . 

statement are to be achieved. 

(2) Concerted efforts to control tuition Increases are being afid 
should be made by independent colleges and universities. Adoption of a 
program of supplemental institutional assi§tance grants to independent in- 
stitutions serving PHEAA grant holders, and the implementation of a sy^s^^gjn 
of contracts, both recommended herein, should assist independent colleges 
in achieving this goal* . ^ 



